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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



" BY WOMEN FOR WOMEN." 

Dinah, the sweet woman preacher in Adam Bede, often had things 
" borne in upon her mind." Is it not " borne in upon " the sensible 
women of to-day that there is an alarming amount of trash being written 
by women for women ? The chief offender is the daily press. Magazines 
sift more carefully, and we all know the moral tone of most of the success- 
ful women's publications to be above criticism. But it is the " Society 
Column," of the Sunday and week-day newspaper which we arraign — the 
columns headed " Fair Women's World," " Follies of the Fair," " Feminine 
Foibles," and the like— pardon a strong quotation from Shakespeare — 
" damnable iteration." 

Well for the men that such columns are so labelled, otherwise they 
might read themselves into attacks of nausea. 

But what of the women for whom such columns are so labelled ? The 
press declares thac it "caters to popular taste." In the name of all robust 
and normal womanhood, where do the mental and physical inanities reside 
who crave such pabulum? 

From a pile of respectable city journals, gathered absolutely at random, 
I have compiled a few choice illustrations. The writers cover a large range 
of subjects with great impartiality. They write of actresses, clothes, Rus- 
sian tea, complexions, corsets, and sleeves with a versatility that suggests 
the combination of "scissors and hope, smiles and soap " in the " Hunting 
oftheSnark!" 

One article unfolds a plan whereby two sisters may become— useful 
and happy ? Oh, no, " decorative " and " effective." In condensing the 
scheme I will omit quotation marks, but retain as far as possible the 
phraseology, as being likewise both "decorative" and "effective." Girls 
who go in for this sort of thing can set each other off by wearing gowns 
that suit each other, and posing about harmoniously, making pictures of 
themselves. They should, of course, provide themselves with good con- 
trasting complexions. One might be, for instance, a vivid blonde and the 
other a dull-ashen blonde. As a basis of operations a corner is very appro- 
priately suggested where they may best weave the web of their fascina- 
tions. The writer assures us it works beautifully for both ; the pretty one, 
who hasn't very much brains, attracts the admirers to the corner, and once 
they are there the plain but brilliant sister does the entertaining. 

While it hardly seems worth while to adopt a superior moral attitude 
towards such an effusion as this, we cannot refrain from charging the 
writer with a daring plagiarism on the good old nursery fable of the Spider 
and the Fly. 

Another of these authorities tells us that Empire frocks, being worn 
without stays, have a distinctly demoralizing tendency, for a woman with- 
out corsets " loses all moral backbone and wants to loaf on divans, read 
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novels, and drink tea or smoke cigarettes." Still another of these babblers 
— who seem to be the lineal descendants of Tennyson's "Brook" — gives 
hints for the furnishing of a boudoir. Statistics are not at hand for the num- 
ber of -women in the United States outside of novels who own boudoirs. 
The boudoir is first defined : It is the room where a woman " thinks, 
dreams, dresses, talks and reads." The bed must be a " dainty dream," the 
pillows " snowy invitations." A silver rack must hold the ivory-backed 
brushes of the "spotless washing-stand," the toilet-table must have its 
" pretty profusion of oxidized silver, cut glass and flowers," but, " of course 
the principal thing is the looking-glass." The writing-table must " lock 
into privacy the love secrets of its owner," and contain two or three sorts 
of letter-paper " for friends, for business, for lovers, and so on." If the 
possessor of this boudoir be " a great reader and accumulate literature (?) 
quickly," she must have, beside a shelf for the poets, a " real bookcase to 
provide for every one of Ouida's new works and each one of Marie 
Corelli's." Lastly, pictures, for " what is any room without them ? A few 
daring French water colors are pretty, or some photo-engravings or etchings 
of poetical semi-nude figures." 

Is any comment necessary, or possible ? I am uncovering no new atroc- 
ity. Every one knows the brand, and these are no worse than dozens of 
other contributions from dozens of other industrious scribblers for the so- 
ciety column. One can but admire the pluck with which these writers, 
starting with a poor weakly little bacillus of an idea, succeed by careful 
propagation in making it fill two columns. 

Nearly all women have with mistaken conscientiousness worried through 
such columns in search of new hints for house, dress, or table. The greater 
the dilution the stronger the dose, according to Hahnemann and this species 
of literary woman. 

The wonder is how they ever harden into print. And the question is, 
whether this idiocy is harmless. Does it strengthen the moral fibre of 
American girls and women and prepare them for what is truly their " higher 
sphere," which is, I take it, not the boudoir ? Or does it set false gods in 
place of pure and healthful ideals ? 

I trust these conundrums are not like those in Alice in Wonderland, 
which had no answers. 

Meantime, however, it seems unfair that so large a body of women as, 
judging from the space assigned to them in the newspapers, the readers of 
these columns must constitute, should go unrepresented. They should at 
least be seen at the World's Pair, probably under glass cases — in the 
Woman's Building, where they can " pose about harmoniously." 

Lillian A. Mebctjb. 



DO THE FITTEST SURVIVE? 

Is insanity increasing in civilized communities ? Is the proportion of 
blind increasing? Is the proportion of deaf increasing ? Is the proportion 
of paupers increasing ? Is the proportion of criminals increasing ? A recent 
writer, who Is declared to be both "eminent "and "scientific," thinks so 
and tries to make others think so. He holds that the defective population 
in the United States was in 1880 five times as great as it was in 1850. In 
support of his conclusion he quotes a table from the census of 1880. To 



